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Two great processes taking place in mid-seventeenth century 
European culture — the Reformation and the scientific revolution — 
became instrumental in generating new types of intellectual contacts 
between East-Central Europe and Britain. Especially the 
Reformation, which linked dissenters in the sprawling, multi-ethnic 
Commonwealth of Poland with British Protestantism, engendered 
such relations. Hitherto, links of this type were scarce, and mostly 
limited to commercial, diplomatic, or tourist endeavors. This article 
examines the emergence of some little-known, early cases of such 
contacts, which transpired due to the activities of an informal, 
international group of reformers that has come to be known as the 
Hartlib circle. The chief pillars of this network of minds were 
Samuel Hartlib, a German-speaking immigrant from Poland who — 
somewhat in the style of Marin Mersenne and Theofrastus Renaudot 
in France — established and maintained a huge web of scholarly 
intelligence; John Dury, an English Protestant divine and theoretician 
of Christian unity and Bohemian Jan Amos Comenius, the creator of 
a universalist philosophical system which he called pansophia. Their 
interests represented three different faces of the same core aspiration 
to order, especially ecumenical peace, and scientific knowledge — 
prominently including the progress of education — as means of human 
advancement. 

But while the latter two contributed mostly theory, it was the 
indefatigable efforts of Hartlib (1600-1662) and his prolific 
correspondence that provided the technical means of transcending the 
national and linguistic borders to promote intellectual contacts. 
Hartlib, although widely known in his time, was only rediscovered by 
historians in the last several decades. His contribution to the 
advancement of science and intellectual life has been gaining 
increased recognition in the last few years, and most recently he has 
been called “one of the key intellectual brokers of seventeenth 
century Europe.”! Despite growing scholarship devoted to his 
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activities, almost no attention has been paid to his continental roots 
and the ensuing links with East-Central Europe, a subject that will be 
engaging us on the pages that follow. 

He spent the first twenty eight years of his life in Poland, and 
the numerous personal contacts made there were to be sustained for 
the rest of his life. He was born into a German-English family from 
Poznaii. His father, Georg Hartlib [Hartlieb], was twice married to 
Polish women of gentry origin before he married Samuel’s mother, 
Elizabeth Langthon, daughter of an English agent of the Eastland 
Company in Elblag (Elbing). Before moving to Elblag in 1589, he 
had a business in Poznari, in Western Poland; the scale of this enter- 
prise must have been substantial since the account books of the 
Poznari Lutheran congregation show that in 1583 his quarterly 
contributions were the highest among church members.? It is note- 
worthy that this church fund was common for both Polish and 
German Lutherans. Sixty years later, Samuel observed with much 
pride to his friend John Worthington, philosopher and Master of 
Jesus College in Cambridge, that his father “founded a church in 
Poznari, Poland.”3 

We have very few facts about Samuel’s education. We only 
know he went to school in Brzeg (Brieg) in Silesia and that he 
probably studied in K6nigsberg in East Prussia.4 Family ties also 
linked him with Wilno (Vilnius) in Lithuania, where his brother, 
Georg, was Rector of a renowned reformed Grammar School and 
minister of the Polish and German Lutheran congregation. It was he 
who became one of the main victims of the riot, organized by Jesuit 
students in 1640, in which the schools and meeting houses of 
Lithuanian Protestants were ravaged. A vivid description of these 
events may be found in Newes from Poland, a 1642 pamphlet by 
Eleazar Gilbert, minister to an English company in Kiejdany, written 
as a waming to Britain against the Jesuits. There is some evidence 
that Hartlib, who by then had already emigrated to England, was 
behind this publication. He had been making various attempts to aid 
his brother from London, and counted heavily on the anticipated 
support for Georg from the protector of Protestants in Lithuania, 
Prince Janusz Radziwiit.5 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, in the Duchy of 
Prussia — which under the Polish Crown had guaranteed freedom of 
religion — there was relative harmony between the various churches, 
especially in contrast to other parts of Polish Commonwealth. The 
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prominence of Lutherans in Toruri (Thorn), Elblag and Gdarisk 
(Danzig) substantially slowed the advances of Counter-Reformation 
in this area, especially if we compare such advances to those in 
Poznan. At the same time, extensive contacts with the world, 
especially apparent in Gdarisk, generated cultural diversity and 
lively, international intellectual encounters. A good case in point was 
Antilia, a secret society which combined scientific and religious 
aims. It operated across all of Royal Prussia and had its main centers 
in Gdarisk, Toruri, Elbiag, and Kénigsberg. Hartlib became active in 
the society while still in Elblag, and maintained regular contacts with 
affiliates in all these cities. The program of the organization was 
inspired by the thought of Johann Valentin Andreae, the author of a 
utopian treatise Republicae Christianopolis Descriptio.’ The society 
was one of many such contemporary associations; its intellectual 
constitution may be described as Rosicrucian, that is combining an 
interest in hermetic sciences, cabalistic knowledge, and alchemy with 
a utopian doctrine of improving the human condition, or, as Hartlib 
himself put it, “the reformation of the whole world.’ For him, it 
was not merely a theoretical endeavor; by 1636, he was deeply 
engaged in a project, animated by H. Hein, a professor from Dorpat, 
and Johann Morian, a merchant from Livonia, to establish a small 
colony, isolated from corrupting external influences, where scientific 
experiments in alchemy would be conducted, and a school would be 
founded to provide youth with an education that in the future could 
become a stepping stone to a new, better society for Europe. 
Hartlib’s own version of the project anticipated the founding of such 
a utopian colony on the lands owned by Janusz Radziwilt near Wilno 
in Lithuania. In a 1629 letter from England to Hartlib, his associate 
Johann Fridwald stressed that it would be desirable that the whole 
enterprise remained within the boundaries of Poland, clearly an 
allusion to the expected support from Protestant patrons such as the 
Radziwilts. Only with the outbreak of the Polish-Swedish war in 
1655 did the members of Antilia decide to look for a new location, 
with their eyes now turned towards the newly colonized lands in 
Virginia and New England in America. Hartlib, who by then was 
already in London, was entrusted by the society with the mission of 
investigating the existing possibilities with regard to this new 
location.? What is important for our argument is that even though 
the idea of founding Antilia finally collapsed about 1638, due to wars 
and a lack of funds, the fascination of its members with the progress 
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of science and technology, as well as their boundless faith both in the 
creative powers of human mind and in the possibility of constructing 
a new and better society through the progress of knowledge and 
education, had left a permanent imprint on Hartlib and inspired his 
future attempts to create trans-European intellectual networks. 

After moving to London, Hartlib - much influenced by the 
thought of Francis Bacon and encouraged by the ferment of the 
English Revolution — developed some of the concepts of Antilia into 
more concrete and practical reform proposals. Hartlib broadened the 
society’s pedagogical aims into a program of thoroughly reforming 
the British educational system. The idea of a college of intellectuals, 
also delineated in the works of Andreae, soon became the center of 
Hartlib’s public endeavors. It consisted of instituting and running an 
international network of scholars, cooperating with one another for 
the advancement of both scientific and ecumenical goals. 

Much of the inspiration for these projects was provided by a 
friend from the Elblag times, John Dury, who was a Presbyterian 
minister to the English company of merchants in the city. It was 
there that Hartlib became an enthusiast of Dury’s lifelong goal of 
building a pan-European, inter-denominational Protestant union by 
means of a gradual elimination of doctrinal differences. Until his 
death in 1662, Hartlib maintained close contacts with his friend, 
participating in his many irenical projects. While in England, he was 
able to help obtain support for them from a number of prominent 
ecclesiastical men in London, Oxford, and Cambridge, as well as 
from Oliver Cromwell.!° He saw these goals as aspects of his own 
vision of building an enlightened, tolerant, Protestant society. 

It is interesting for our subject that certain models for such a 
vision came from their experiences in Poland. Particularly deserving 
of emulation, in their view, was the relatively tolerant coexistence of 
Protestant groups in the Duchy of Prussia, especially in Elblag. 
When Dury was in the early stages of his campaign, the situation in 
Poland was favorable to irenical efforts within Protestantism; there 
were few strong particularisms, and Calvinism did not assume forms 
as rigid as in Geneva.!! Dury originally planned a special trip across 
Poland to study the possibilities of attracting Polish evangelicals to 
his plan; the trip never came to pass due to the outbreak of the 
Polish-Swedish war. We do know, however, that both Hartlib and 
Dury considered the 1570 Consensus Sandomiriensis, an agreement 
resulting from a congress held at Sandomierz in Poland to unite 
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Lutherans, Calvinists, and Moravian Brethren (and followed by the 
1573 Warsaw Confederation which guaranteed religious freedom to 
all dissidents), as one of the best models for designing a future 
irenical congress.!2 In the area of ecumenical theory, they were also 
influenced by the thought of a theologian from Lesser Poland, 
Bartholomew Bythner. We know that at one time Dury strongly 
urged the Bohemian Brethren in Leszno to publish a new edition of 
Bythner’s tract, Fraterna et Modesta Exhortatio, for which he held 
particularly high esteem.!3 According to Stanistaw Kot, it was Dury 
who initiated the sending of Bythner’s two sons, Wiktoryn and Jan, 
to study in Oxford.!4 Jan Bythner later became a Senior of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren in Leszno, an is known to have been a participant in 
the so-called collogium charitativum, organized by Polish king 
Wiadystaw IV in 1645 in Toruri to alleviate inter-denominational 
conflicts and tensions. Bythner’s younger brother Wiktoryn became 
a fellow of Christ’s Church in Oxford in 1635, soon to hold a chair 
in Hebrew as one of the most prominent scholars in this field in 
England. When Wiktoryn was studying in Leiden on a stipend from 
his Calvinist synod and decided — against the recommendation of the 
synod — to leave for England, he was helped in making contacts there 
by Hartlib, who even hosted him in his house for some time.15 

As to the irenical activities of Hartlib and Dury, we may note 
that in January of 1636, Dury prepared eleven letters to Polish 
Protestants which he had sent from Amsterdam to England, entrust- 
ing Hartlib to direct them to the addressees in Poland. Among the 
addressees were the evangelical synods in Lesser Poland, Great 
Poland, and Lithuania, the Lithuanian hetman Krzysztof Radziwill, 
the voivode (governor) of Betz, Rafat Leszczyriski, and Protestant 
politicians Andrzej Rej and Piotr Kochlewski. The letters contained 
an appeal for ecumenical cooperation patterned on two models: the 
Sandomierz Consensus, mentioned earlier, and the 1634 Protestant 
convocation in Wiodawa with its attempt to coordinate the liturgies 
of various Protestant sects. (Jan Bythner was one of the participants 
in the Wiodawa meeting.)16 

That the irenical campaign of Dury and Hartlib had made its 
mark in Poland is evidenced by the fact that their plans received the 
support of the Synod of Toruri 1636, which committed itself to 
promoting their ideas and ordered prayers for their success.!? Their 
efforts also played a certain, albeit indirect role, in the organizing of 
the 1645 colloquium charitativum in Torus. The link here was the 
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person of Albert Niclassius, minister in the reformed Church of 
Saints Peter and Paul in Gdarisk. Niclassius, Hartlib’s regular corre- 
spondent, was one of his main contacts in Gdatisk, and it was through 
his hands that much of Hartlib’s correspondence reached other 
addressees in Poland. It was through him that money was transferred 
from England to Leszno to aid Jan Amos Comenius. Niclassius also 
conveyed funds to support the pedagogical efforts of educational 
reformer Cyprian Kinner; this money was collected privately in 
Cambridge by Hartlib whose contacts in this case included Platonist 
philosophers Henry More and Ralph Cudworth. Kinner, a follower 
of Comenius’ didactical thought, was Hartlib’s old friend from 
gymnasium years in Brieg in Silesia; the latter’s correspondence 
shows that in 1648 they cooperated in the effort to recruit help from 
Polish and Lithuanian magnates for the printing of Kinner’s tract 
Diatyposis.18 Niclassius also promoted Hartlib’s cause to 
Bartholomew Nigrinus, a former Lutheran minister at the Church of 
Saints Peter and Paul in Gdarisk, whose ecumenical proposals 
persuaded Polish King Wiadystaw IV to convene the Toruri collo- 
quium.!9 One may therefore speak of some tangible influence of 
British irenical thought in Poland through the network of influences 
extended by Hartlib. 

If the concept of irenical cooperation was one major source of 
Hartlib’s efforts to create an international network of inteilectuals, its 
other principal foundation was to be found in the ideas of coopera- 
tion among scientists developed by Francis Bacon. This goal evolved 
into various incarnations: a college of scholars in Chelsea, an 
international state-sponsored agency for scientific information 
(“Office of Addresse”), and a new university in London, with a 
profile decisively oriented towards applied sciences. From 1632 
Hartlib maintained a close contact with Comenius with whom he 
began to link many of his plans. He expressed hope that the Moravian 
philosopher could help “realize the thought of Verulam” through a 
system knowledge that would integrate all the projects of an 
international “college.” The Comenian system he was referring to - 
pansophia — could be described as a noble utopia, an attempt, 
characteristic for this century of turmoil, to develop a set of fixed, 
orderly, and unifying principles, hopefully proven mathematically 
and empirically, and reinforced by the introduction of a universal 
language. Hartlib remained devoted to this idea throughout his life, 
and aided Comenius in many ways. A case in point might be his 
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involvement in helping Comenius refute continental critiques of 
pansophia, such as, for instance, that by Polish gentleman and 
member of the Moravian Brethren, Hieronim Broniewski.2° From 
1632, the larger philosophical mission of Hartlib’s networking 
projects - apart from their goal of reviving Protestantism - was a 
universal enlightenment of citizens (a term that, in his usage, also 
embraced religious contents) through modern, empirically-oriented 
education, and through the achievement of control by man over 
nature by mastering science and technology. When his concrete plan 
— containing a number of analogies to the earlier Antilia — finally 
emerged, it encompassed the foundation of a society of scholars 
(“Collegium Lucis”) headed by Comenius in London, where — within 
the pansophic framework - Bacon’s ideas on the advancement of 
knowledge would be translated into reality through an international 
web of “correspondence,” an organization that would also contribute 
to the creation of a pan-European unity of Protestants. Hartlib 
embarked on a vigorous campaign to secure funds for this project 
from the Parliament, and his considerable success in this endeavor 
culminated in the well-known episode with Comenius’ arrival in 
England in 1641.2! The actual network of intellectuals and politi- 
cians that Hartlib involved in his projects was quite astonishing in its 
magnitude and quality. In England it included such prominent 
figures as philosopher and poet Baron Herbert of Cherbury, 
mathematician and Cromwell’s European agent John Pell, and top 
parliamentary leaders of the Revolution such as Oliver St. John and 
John Pym.22 This area of his efforts has received considerable atten- 
tion of scholars and there is no need here to repeat their findings; 
what is of interest for us are his little-known activities covering the 
territory of Poland. 

One of the most prominent of Hartlib’s Polish partners and 
correspondents was Andrzej Rej of Nagtowice, celebrated diplomat 
and politician, grandson of the great poet Mikolaj Rej. Rej was one 
of the most eminent defenders of Polish dissidents and a protector of 
their congregations in Ostroré6g and SKoki.23 In 1637, he arrived in 
England with an unusually difficult mission from King Wtadystaw 
IV; he was to explain and justify before the British crown the 
resignation of the Polish king from his plans to marry the niece of 
Charles I Stuart, Elizabeth of the Palatinate. Hartlib did not pass up 
this opportunity and immediately visited Rej in his London resi- 
dence, presenting him with his plans and pleading for support. He 
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explained to Re} both the irenical objectives of Dury and his own 
projects of a college of scholars in London in which Comenius was 
to play the role of chief coordinator.24 Jan Laetus-Wesselski, 
historian and former tutor of Rej, does not mention this encounter in 
his relation of the latter’s mission to England, in which he accompa- 
nied the Polish envoy, but we do find confirmation of Rej’s interest 
in Hartlib’s arguments and of the strong impression that their 
conversation left on the Pole in Rej’s 1640 letter preserved among 
the Hartlib manuscripts in Sheffield. In the letter, Rej referred to 
their meeting three years earlier and to mutual commitments then 
made. He insisted that he would support, according to his ability, 
Comenius’ pansophic projects in Leszno until the philosopher’s 
planned move to London to direct the proposed college of scholars 
became possible. He also expressed regrets that the outbreak of the 
English Revolution was delaying Hartlib’s plans, but encouraged him 
to persist and assured him of strong support. Comenius’ own corre- 
spondence indicates that, before Rej’s death in 1641, Hartlib was able 
to make a series of useful contacts in Leszno through the Polish 
politician; these included securing a recommendation of the project 
to the powerful voivode Bogustaw Leszczyriski.25 

Another correspondent in Poland, persuaded to participate in 
these projects, was Johannes Amold, a theologian from a prominent 
Protestant burger family, from 1638 a Senior of the Bohemian 
Brethren in Great Poland. A glimpse of the character of their 
exchanges may be gained from Arnold’s letter to Hartlib, written in 
1637 from Kwilcz near Poznari, where Arnold was Rector of the 
local reformed grammar school. The letter contained a relation of 
the state of reformed churches in Great Poland, including a descrip- 
tion of increasing religious antagonisms and of the struggle for the 
preservation of Protestant temples. It also mentioned internal 
conflicts among Protestants, and lamented the destructive influence 
of that “holy order” known as “Puritans,” a group that Arnold 
claimed to have treated with great care in order not to increase 
tensions. In the same letter, he requested that Hartlib send him the 
English Bible and Common Prayer Book, to see how the Bible is 
“divided” in England for yearly public reading. There was also a 
reference to certain difficulties with the planned trip of Comenius to 
England, stemming mostly from the fact that, as a Senior of the 
Unity of Brethren in Leszno, he was anticipated to have problems 
with obtaining permission to leave.26 
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A year later, Hartlib also attempted to enlist the cooperation 
for the project of his pansophic college in London of Johannes 
Wolzogen, a unitarian theologian, one time librarian and scholarly 
advisor to Polish magnate, writer, and supporter of the arts, Lukasz 
Opalirtiski. Wolzogen was an Austrian expatriate living in Wschowa, 
on the boundary between Great Poland and Silesia. Hartlib corre- 
sponded with him as early as 1637, when he had sent the Austrian 
thinker the first edition of Conatuum Comenianorum Praeludia, a 
pansophic treatise by Comenius which Hartlib had published in 
Oxford. As may be inferred from a letter by J.A. Péhmer to Hartlib 
of March 25, 1638 from Vienna, in response to the expected resis- 
tance of the Seniors in Leszno to Comenius’ departure for England, a 
proposal was made that Wolzogen move from Poland to London and 
be made head of the planned college in case Comenius could not 
come. This suggestion came naturally, since Wolzogen not only had 
an established scholarly reputation, but was also well acquainted with 
the works of the Leszno philosopher. In fact, the earliest plans for 
the London college stipulated that Wolzogen would head its depart- 
ment of mathematics and astronomy.2? 

The original proposals for the college, as submitted by Hartlib 
to Comenius, also included the name of Jan Jonston (Johnston), a 
follower of Bacon and author of a number of encyclopedic works, 
who was scheduled to become one of the pillars of the academy. 
Jonston, born into a Polonized Scottish family in Szamotuty (in the 
college matriculation books at Franeker in Holland he entered his 
nationality as “Scoto-Polonus”), had an established European reputa- 
tion as author of popular text books on world history.28 From 1632 
to 1636 he was a tutor to Boguslaw Leszczyriski, son of voivode 
Rafat Leszczyriski, one of the major protectors of Protestants in 
Poland (Comenius dedicated his Centrum Securitatis to Leszczyriski). 
The Leszczyriski family was intimately connected with West- 
European culture; Jonston took his pupil Bogustaw, accompanied by 
Wtadystaw Drohostajski (son of the Marshall of the Great Duchy of 
Lithuania), on an educational tour of Europe through Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Scotland, Netherlands, and France. During the 
longest sojourn of this journey, in Leiden, Jonston corresponded 
with Hartlib. His letter of August 1633 is particularly revealing of 
the nature and scope of their mutual interests.29 In the letter, Jonston 
inquired of Hartlib about the latest edition of Bacon’s works, and 
alluded to some manuscripts (sic!) of Verulam which Hartlib was to 
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obtain for Comenius. We also learn that Jonston recommended to 
Hartlib’s care Adam and Wladyslaw Miekicki, two young men from 
a Great Poland gentry family, who were leaving for England to 
study there. He also recommended to him Jerzy Laetus, soon to be 
Senior of the Lublin district, and his brother Jan Laetus, tutor of 
Andrzej Rej. In both cases, he requested that Hartlib extend his 
assistance to them in London. Such assistance by Hartlib to Polish 
Protestant scholars and other visitors in England was facilitated by 
Hartlib’s network of contacts at Oxford and Cambridge. For in- 
stance, when two Bohemian brethren, Danie! and Samuel Benedictus, 
on a scholarship from the Jednota, were introduced to him in his 
house in London, and when he found that they had arrived from 
Poland and knew Comenius, he successfully located patrons for both 
of them in Oxford.3° 

Hartlib’s support of Protestants from Poland took various 
forms: financial assistance, help with organizing collections for their 
cause, and, perhaps most significantly, promoting their causes among 
influential political and academic figures in England. When, after the 
destruction of Leszno in 1657 by Polish troops (in retaliation for the 
city’s support of the Swedish invaders), Adam Samuel Hartmann left 
Poland for England in order to organize a collection for the rebuild- 
ing of the city, one of his first stops in London was Hartlib’s house in 
Charing Cross.3! It was due to Hartlib’s untiring campaign that 
Cromwell finally permitted the collection; the six thousand pounds 
taised did make a significant contribution to the reconstruction of 
Leszno. These funds were also used by Comenius to reprint in 
Amsterdam two thousand copies of the Polish Bible (the so-called 
Gdarisk Bible) for the reformed churches in Poland.32 

A related episode involved the financing of the translation and 
publication of the Bible in Lithuanian. This task was undertaken by 
Samuel Bogustaw Chylitiski, a Pole who — on a stipend from his 
Calvinist congregation in Birze — was studying theology in Franeker. 
From there, probably persuaded by Dury, he moved to Oxford 
where he began his work on the translation. We may note here that 
Hartlib and his Oxford friends have for long been very interested in 
research on new versions and translations of the Bible. For instance, 
Hartlib actively supported the undertaking of Theodore Petreus in 
Holland, who, in cooperation with university scholars in England, 
published Bibles in Oriental languages. It was Hartlib, together with 
his academic associates at both English universities, who assembled, 
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through a private collection, a fund to finance Chyliriski’s labors.33 
The project had the blessings of two of Hartlib’s supporters, the 
chemist Sir Robert Boyle and the mathematician John Wallis. When 
in 1660 the first completed part of the Lithuanian Bible was already 
in the presses of Taylor's print shop in London, Adam Krzysztof 
Krairiski, a minister to the Radziwitt family in Kiejdany, and a 
delegate of the Lithuanian synod, arrived in London with a mission 
to organize a collection to aid the reformed churches in Lithuania. 
Part of the funds thus acquired was to be devoted to the continuing 
work on the Lithuanian translation, since by then Chyliriski was 
already in serious debt. Krairiski, equipped only with a letter from 
the synod and a recommendation from Bogustaw Radziwil,, faced at 
the very outset serious difficulties with establishing appropriate 
contacts and presenting his case. In his 1663 Relatia o Collekcie 
Angielskiey addressed to the Lithuanian synod, he wrote: “When I 
attempted to present what I have been sent here by you gentlemen to 
do, Lithuania appeared plurimis non ante audita, alys ignota....”34 
We know from Hartlib’s correspondence that Kraiziski visited him in 
his house in London and discussed his predicament.35 It did not take 
long before John Dury, using the agency of his sympathizer, the Earl 
of Manchester, presented Chyliriski to Charles II and advised the 
King on the current state of the translation. The King gave his 
approval, and in July of 1661 Krairiski was authorized to initiate a 
public collection for the rebuilding of Lithuanian reformed churches 
and for the financing of Chyliriski’s work on the translation. It was a 
measure of Hartlib’s role and position in England that when Krairiski 
made an appeal to the scholars of Cambridge to participate in his 
collection, Hartlib was first asked by the university for an opinion 
about the trustworthiness and reputation of the “Lithuanian agent.” 
In his response Hartlib quoted the approval of the King and the 
conversation he had with Krairiski. He was clearly very familiar with 
the whole affair, for his letter revealed a good knowledge of the 
controversy which arose between Chyliriski and the Lithuanian 
delegate over the manner of financing the project; the latter was 
teluctant to pay Chyliriski’s earlier debts from the money obtained in 
the latest collection. Hartlib stressed strongly that “not Krairiski but 
one Chyliriski is the principal actor in that affair,” and that the latter 
was the more important person because of his having already 
accomplished a pioneering translation of the first fragments of the 
Bible into Lithuanian. We may add here that when the idea was 
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floated by Krairiski that a part of the money collected earlier by 
Adam Samuel Hartmann for the Bohemian Brethren in Poland be 
used to pay for the publication of the Lithuanian Bible, Hartlib took 
the side of his friends from Leszno and strongly opposed the 
suggestion.>6 Nevertheless, Hartlib’s contribution to the Lithuanian 
Bible project was clearly very significant. The project itself, how- 
ever, was ill-fated; after Hartlib’s death in 1662, the publication was 
halted by the Lithuanian synod (due to alleged errors) and Chyliriski, 
deprived of his stipend, never finished his ambitious task. 

If universal reformation and revival formed one side of the 
coin of Hartlib’s activities in the area of international intellectual 
brokerage, the other side was scientific communication based on 
Bacon’s vision of cooperation between scholars of the world for the 
improvement of human condition. In the 1640s and 1650s, a distinct 
“circle” of scholars, inventors, and experimenters — including such 
prominent ones as, for instance, young Robert Boyle — developed 
around Hartlib, who served as a link between them, and as a co- 
ordinator of their research projects. Rather than engage in actual 
scientific pursuits himself, his ambition was to play the role of an 
intermediary and a sponsor of this intellectual network. His principal 
interest was in the practical, applied aspects of science, and it its 
organization and management; his contribution to seventeenth- 
century science must be seen chiefly in the areas of providing 
scientific information, encouraging certain research subjects, and 
linking the efforts of scholars. His sponsorship included providing 
financial aid, political patronage, and at times even the publication of 
the resulting studies. It was such activities, and not scientific studies 
per se, that were the source his authority among the contemporaries. 
The respect he had gained was reflected in John Milton’s words in 
his essay “On Education,” dedicated to Hartlib: “You have won with 
me the esteem of a person sent hither by some good providence from 
a farre country to be the occasion and the incitement of great good to 
this Lland....”37 With a Renaissance breadth of interests, Hartlib 
involved himself in innumerable projects ~ from the construction of 
@ new type of clock, through the invention of a new international 
language, to agricultural improvements in cotton and honey produc- 
tion — the full scope of which we are only beginning to comprehend 
as research on his papers proceeds. His correspondents and collabo- 
rators often heavily relied on his erudition and his knowledge of the 
current scientific “marketplace” in the choice of partners for 
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cooperation, and in finding persons competent to provide an opinion 
about a particular topic of study. 

It was in this context that his links with science in Poland 
functioned. Before we tum to this theme, however, a few words are 
in order about another of his activities, very little known but in a 
peculiar sense related to his main interests. His informational hub 
played a certain, perhaps marginal, but not insignificant, political 
role. With the outbreak of the Polish-Swedish war he, like 
Comenius, took the Protestant side, and was even involved with the 
publication in England of the well-known panegyric by Comenius 
dedicated to King Carolus Gustavus of Sweden. For this step he was 
criticized by his Cambridge friend John Worthington, who wrote 
that a such glorification of the Swedish monarch who invaded Poland 
was untimely.38 But Hartlib was at this time involved in an activity 
that his correspondence with the universities does not mention. He 
prepared secret abstracts out of the numerous letters he was receiv- 
ing from the continent, which he then conveyed to Cromwell’s 
powerful Secretary of State and head of intelligence, John Thurloe. 
Many of these bulletins contained information about the political 
situation in East-Central Europe. Thurloe’s documents include, for 
instance, a copy of a 1655 letter to Hartlib in which an unidentified 
author not only reported on the progress of the armies of Carolus 
Gustavus and on the anticipated capitulation of Cracow, but also 
transcribed a letter — probably intercepted — of the King himself 
containing a reference to the plans of entering into an alliance with 
the herman of the Cossacks in the Ukraine, Bohdan Chmielnicki.39 In 
Hartlib’s closest circle, this covert, “civill intelligence” was presented 
as “a meanes to procure contributors, that he might be able to subsist 
comfortably in prosecuting the other ecclesiasticall and scholasticall 
endeavours.” But it did not bring him comfortable subsistence, and 
in his last years he was reduced to great want; Dury noted that 
Hartlib “hath sold or given away all that ever he had (which was a 
competent stocke to live uppon) unto the poore exiles that came in 
his way...,” stressing that “God will use him to be a meanes of 
extraordinary blessing to forraigne churches, both in Germany and 
Poland....”40 

Among Hartlib’s scientific exchanges, a little known but, for 
our topic, a particularly interesting chapter consisted of his contacts 
with Johannes Hevelius, the renowned heliocentrist astronomer and 
constructor of optical instruments from Gdarisk. Hevelius was widely 
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respected in Poland, and even enjoyed financial support from King 
Jan II] Sobieski. In 1663 he was admitted to the Royal Society as the 
first member from East-Central Europe. Hartlib’s letters reveal 
much about how it came to pass. He corresponded with Hevelius at 
least as early as 1647, and for many years was the chief agent, both 
in the transmission of information about his work, and in making his 
publications available to English scientists.4! It was in 1647 that the 
Gdarisk astronomer sent Hartlib a detailed description of his obser- 
vations of Jove and Saturn, enclosing “for the friends of astronomy” 
in England the tables of Laurentius Eichstad, a professor at the 
Gdarisk Gymnasium. In another letter he requested that Hartlib 
obtain and supply him with information on the construction of the 
telescope developed by the German optician Johann Wiese] 
(Wiselius). Hevelius eventually obtained Wiesel’s telescope in 1652, 
through Hartlib’s friend and close correspondent in Amsterdam, 
Johann Morian.42 This contact was continued in the following years; 
another of Hartlib’s regular correspondents, Henry Oldenburg, 
personally visited Wiesel in Augsburg in 1658 and promptly 
informed Hartlib in a letter about the results of the meeting.43 
Information also flowed from Gdarisk to London; for instance, 
Hartlib requested from Hevelius the works of his former professor, 
also a heliocentrist astronomer, Peter Kriiger. It was Hartlib who 
acted as an agent for conveying scientific information between 
Hevelius and Marin Mersenne and Pierre Gassendi in France.44 

But probably the most significant of these contacts were those 
that linked the Gdarisk astronomer with Hartlib’s friends in England, 
many of whom formed an informal circle which after the Restora- 
tion was at the core of the newly founded Royal Society. For two of 
these contacts Hevelius was particularly grateful. One was Jonathan 
Goddard, during the Revolution chief army surgeon for the Parlia- 
ment, member of the College of Physicians, and one of the first 
constructors of telescopes in England (the embryonic Royal Society 
met in his house). The other was Oxford professor and mathemati- 
cian John Wallis.45 In addition, Oxford astronomer Seth Ward was 
another scholar closely monitoring the work of Hevelius. There was 
also an American link in this scholarly chain; John Winthrop the 
younger, governor of Connecticut and the first colonial member of 
the Royal Society also received information on the work of the 
Gdarisk astronomer; Hartlib sent him Hevelius’ Selenographia sive 
lunae descriptio in 1661.46 
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A fact rarely noted by historians of astronomy was that the 
first copies of Hevelius’ pioneering topography of the moon, 
Selenographia, were sent by the author to Hartlib immediately after 
it was published in Gdarisk in 1647.47 One copy was then conveyed 
to Goddard. From one of Hevelius’ letters we learn that Hartlib had 
also supplied copies to the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and that the 
author was expecting Hartlib to introduce him to scholars in 
Cambridge and Dublin.48 We know that the Gdarisk astronomer also 
obtained scientific information from Hartlib. In 1662, Hevelius 
published, as an appendix to his own work, Mercurius in sole 
Gedani, a collection of observations made by the English 
astronomer, by then deceased for twenty years, Jeremiah Horrocks 
(Horroxius), Venus in sole visa, in which the author ridiculed the 
views of Ptolemy and unequivocally accepted Copernicanism. It was 
Hartlib who was able to locate two original manuscripts of Horrocks’ 
work, and after having it transcribed, had sent it to Hevelius.49 

These exchanges between London and Gdarisk throw some 
light on Hartlib’s role as precursor of the secretariat of the Royal 
Society. Although we know he did not directly take part in the 
formal organizing process of the Society, nor did he produce his 
own, original scientific research, and that the motives of his net- 
working activities were religious and metaphysical as much as they 
were scientific, these facts should not negate ~ as some scholars have 
suggested — his role in the emergence of the academy.59 On the 
contrary, not only were his efforts not contradictory to the character 
of the early, seventeenth-century phase of modern science, but he 
seriously contributed to its progress through the elusive, yet crucial, 
area of mediation, brokerage, and networking. Thanks to his corre- 
spondence, the experiments of a Gdarisk scholar could rapidly reach 
Oxford and Paris, just as the plight of Lithuanian Protestants found 
prompt understanding and support in London. The creation of an 
effective secretariat of the Royal Society has usually been ascribed to 
Henry Oldenburg and his efficient organization and coordination of 
scientific contacts.5! But it is well to remember that it was Hartlib 
who introduced Oldenburg, an immigrant from Bremen, into the 
intellectual circuit in England, and who enlisted the German’s partic- 
ipation in his own pet project of an international, intellectual 
information agency, to the extent that Oldenburg became Hartlib’s 
regular correspondent. Many of Oldenburg’s functions as secretary 
of the Royal Society after 1662 - such as acquisition of 
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correspondents, running registers of inventions, experiments, and 
scientific works in progress, inspiring the undertaking of certain 
study topics, and maintaining regular communications with scholars 
— were performed earlier by Hartlib on his own. Even if it was 
Oldenburg who on February 18, 1662 sent the official letter to 
Hevelius inviting him to join the Royal Society, and who, as a result, 
has been credited with this initiative, it was possible due to the 
introduction — fifteen years earlier — of the work of the Gdarisk 
astronomer to the English world of science by Hartlib.52 

As we have seen, the intellectual contacts between England and 
East-Central Europe, organized and animated by Hartlib, grew out 
of the context of the Reformation (specifically out of the 
repercussions of the Thirty Years War and the expansion of 
Counter-Reformation in Poland), and out of the intellectual revolu- 
tion in mid-seventeenth century which laid the foundations of 
modern science. Hartlib’s views and activities to a significant degree 
represented a modern mind; although his ambitions’ combined a 
spiritual revival with secular progress through science and technol- 
ogy, he situated the role of scientific advancement as part of a 
broader advancement of humanity, and he treated it as an endeavor 
separate from strictly religious pursuits. With his German, English, 
and Polish background — a truly multi-cultural asset - he early 
understood the importance of modern, effective organization of 
communications between scholars for the progress of science and 
education. His concept of an Office of Addresse as a trans-national 
informational network and data bank can certainly be seen as an 
early precursor of today’s World Wide Web. It was in this area that 
he was a true pioneer, and it was these efforts that made possible 
some of the earliest contacts between scholars and reformers in East- 
Central Europe and Britain. 
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